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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31 1990 1991 1992 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
Population (millions) 
Population Growth (%) 
GDP in current NZ71$ 
GDP in current US$ 
Per capita GDP, current $ 
GDP in local currency 

% change (1982-83=100) 
Consumer price index 

% change 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force (1,000s) 
Unemployment (% end March) 
Industrial Production 
index (1982-83=100) 


Gov't deficit as % of GDP 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Exports (F.0.B.) 


Imports (F.0.B.) 
Trade balance 
Current account balance 
Foreign direct investment (new) 
Foreign long-term debt 
Official foreign debt interest 
payments as % of goods and 
services exports 
Foreign exchange reserves 
Average exchange rate 
for year (X = US$1.00) 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
Total (cumulative) 
U.S. (cumulative) 
U.S. share (%) 


U.8.- N.Z. TRADE 

U.S. exports to New Zealand 

(year ending 6/30) (V.F.D.) 1,520 1,445 1,435 4,521 
U.S. imports from New Zealand 

(Year ending 6/30) (F.O.B.) 1,166 1,236 1,265 1,397 
Trade balance (year ending 6/30) 354 209 170 165 
U.S. share of N.Z. exports (%) 43.1 13.0 12.8 13.0 
U.S. share of N.Z. imports (%) 18.0 2742 18.3 18.0 


PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS (1991): large passenger aircraft, data processing 
equipment, machinery and parts, plastics, airplane and helicopter parts 
PRINCIPAL U.S. IMPORTS (1991): beef, cheese and casein, fish and 
seafood, apples and kiwifruit, wool 


SOURCES: Department of Statistics, Reserve Bank, Embassy Projections. 





SUMMARY 


While the New Zealand economy began to 
recover in the June quarter of 1991, GDP 
growth in the year to March 1992 slipped by 
1.0 percent. A strong performance by the 
external sector was negated by a sharp drop 
in investment and weak consumption. 
Fisheries and forestry were the strongest 
performers, while construction slid sharply. 
The decline in manufacturing output slowed, 
and there were signs of recovery in the 
second half of the period. The current 
account deficit narrowed dramatically to $174 
million in the March 1992 year from 

$1,243 million the previous year. The 
merchandise trade surplus more than doubled, 
but debt service expenses continue to produce 


an unfavorable balance for invisibles, 


In the fiscal year ending June 1992 
government expenditure decreased to 39 


percent of GDP from 43 percent in FY1991, 
as measures to restrain welfare expenditures 
began to have an impact. The deficit, 
however, decreased only marginally, as the 
weak economic performance depressed 
revenues. Further gradual reduction of 
expenditure is expected over the next few 
years. Inflation and interest rates continued 
to improve markedly. Unemployment 
reached a peak of 10.9 percent in the second 
half of 1991, but dropped off to 10.3 percent 
in the first half of 1992. 


The prospects in the March 1993 year are for 
GDP growth of around 3 percent. Export 
growth will continue and will be assisted by 
investment recovery. In the medium term, 
annual growth in the 3-4 percent range looks 
to be sustainable. While unemployment 
probably has begun to decline, it will 
nevertheless be a sensitive issue during the 
1993 general election. 


U.S. exports to New Zealand dropped 
marginally in the June 1992 trade year, 
reducing the bilateral trade surplus but 


maintaining the U.S. position of second 
largest supplier. Investment spending should 
lift imports in the June 1993 year, and the 
composition of U.S. exports positions them 
well for this recovery. The United States 
remains the third largest market for New 
Zealand. 


The best sales prospects for U.S. exporters 
are computers and peripherals, aircraft and 
parts, medical equipment, plastic materials 
and resins, computer software, agricultural 
chemicals, books and periodicals, textile 
fabrics, telecommunications equipment, and 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. The privatization 
of state-owned enterprises and growing 
acceptance of franchising offer investment 
opportunities. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND TRENDS 


Recovery Begins to Consolidate: While real 
gross domestic product (GDP) began to 
recover in the June quarter of 1991, overall 
the 1991/92 year (ending March 31, 1992) 
saw a 1.0 percent decline in GDP. The 
external sector provided a strong boost, which 
was negated by weak domestic activity. 
Exports of goods and services rose by 6.2 
percent after a gain of 8.8 percent in 1990/91, 
while imports of goods and services slipped 
by 7.3 percent after being stagnant the 
previous year. The biggest disappointment in 
the year was the 16.3 drop in gross fixed 
capital formation. A 1.4 percent cut in 
government consumption also contributed to 
the contraction, while private consumption 
grew a marginal 0.2 percent. 


Fishing, hunting, forestry, and mining were 
the fastest growth areas in 1991/92, with an 
8.6 percent increase in value added. Both 
fisheries and forestry have enjoyed strong 
growth of exports. Growth in agriculture 
slowed, with a gain of 1.6 percent compared 
with 3.9 percent in 1990/91. The 
construction sector slid by a staggering 22.7 





percent for the year, reaching a level nearly 
38 percent lower than in the second half of 
1987, when the collapse in the stock market 
burst a bubble of speculation in commercial 
real estate. Manufacturing slipped by 3.0 
percent, at least slowing from the 5.2 percent 
decline experienced in 1990/91. Despite some 
recovery in the second half of 1991/92, 
manufacturing was 13 percent lower at the 
end of March 1992 than the peak reached in 
the third quarter of 1986, before trade 
liberalization began to impose rationalization 
on the sector. 


The outlook for 1992/93 is for a consolidation 
of the recovery that began in mid-1991. 
Results for the June 1992 quarter show a 
fourth quarter of expansion, with the external 
sector continuing to provide the most impetus. 
Private consumption, however, has proved 
more resilient than predicted and should 
strengthen moderately in 1992/93. Continued 
fiscal restraint means that government 
consumption will have a slightly negative 
impact in the period. Third quarter 1992 
improvements in the import of capital goods 
confirm the stronger investment intentions 
signaled by business surveys. While higher 
exports will reduce the positive contribution 
of the external sector, the overall impact of 
investment should contribute to growth. 
More importantly, it should also begin to 
stimulate employment growth. Overall, 
growth of around 3 percent is expected in 
1992/93. While still modest, the recovery 
looks to be solidly based, and sustained 
growth in the 3-4 percent range looks likely 
in the next few years. 


Agriculture, Forestry, and _ Fisheries: 
Agriculture, particularly pastoral agriculture, 
has traditionally been the mainstay of the New 
Zealand economy. The contribution of 
around 6 percent of GDP from agriculture 
understates its importance since agricultural 
products are major inputs into other sectors. 
The food, beverages, and tobacco sector 
accounts for an additional 6 percent of GDP, 


and this contribution is expected to grow due 
to continuing emphasis on adding value to 
basic commodities. The various marketing 
boards make a further contribution, reported 
as part of wholesale trade activity. Improved 
international prices pushed dairy products up 
to over 25 percent of agricultural gross output 
in 1991/92, and further improvement is 
expected in 1992/93. Sheepmeat and wool 
accounted for around 17 percent of gross 
output of the sector, followed closely by beef 
with 16 percent. Exports of pastoral products 
reached $4.3 billion in the trade year ending 
June 1992, an increase of nearly 15 percent 
from the June 1991 year. In addition to these 
traditional pastoral products, horticultural 
products are of growing importance, equal to 
over 15 percent of sector output. In this 
category, the most successful export products 
have been apples and kiwifruit, but while 
apple production is expanding kiwifruit is 
facing stiff international competition. Total 
agricultural exports of $5.0 billion accounted 
for 53 percent of New Zealand’s merchandise 
exports in the June 1992 year, reflecting the 
true importance of this sector to the economy. 


Farm profitability improved in the 1991/92 
year after a poor year in 1990/91. Increased 
prices for dairy and apples were the main 
source of improvement, but sheep and beef 
products also experienced improved profits 
due to lower input costs. The biggest saving 
on inputs came from the sharp fall in the cost 
of credit. The improved returns have largely 
been spent on deferred investment, especially 
fertilizer. Farm building investment showed 
some improvement towards the end of the 
period, but investment in machinery remains 
depressed. Margins are expected to improve 
further in 1992/93, with debt reduction and 
deferred investment continuing as expenditure 
priorities. 


Forestry also benefits from New Zealand’s 
favorable climatic conditions. This sector is 
growing in importance and has excellent 
potential. Like agriculture, it is an important 





input to other sectors. Forestry and logging 
contributed an estimated 2.8 percent of GDP 
in 1991/92, while manufactured wood 
products added another 0.9 percent. Pulp and 
paper provided about two-thirds of the paper 
products and printing sector’s 2.2 percent 
contribution to GDP. The export of logs has 
increased rapidly, particularly to East Asian 
markets. With U.S. and Asian participants in 
the forestry industry investing in processing 
facilities, future growth in wood products, 
particularly intermediate products, is likely. 
Australia is a principal destination for 
intermediate products such as sawn timber 
and fiberboard, and the recovery of housing 
construction across the Tasman bodes well for 
this sector. 


Fisheries have become one of the fastest 
growing export sectors. This growth has come 
largely from increased processing, as the 
permissible catches of some major species 
have been reduced. Deep-sea fishing 


operations are increasingly integrated with 
processing plants, and aquaculture operations 
for shellfish and salmon also are showing 
good growth. Exports of fish and other 
seafood products reached $630 million in the 
year ending June 1992, equal to 6.6 percent 
of total exports. In the June 1992 trade year, 
the total export value of agricultural, forest 
and fishery products increased 15.5 percent to 
a record $6.6 billion, nearly 70 percent of 
total merchandise exports. 


Investment: Gross fixed capital formation 
dropped by over 16 percent in 1991/92, 
following a decline of 1.4 percent the 
previous year. Weak domestic demand, spare 
manufacturing capacity, and excess 
commercial building space were the main 
factors behind this collapse. Lower mortgage 
rates have failed to provide a clear upturn in 
housing construction, with high 
unemployment and some small drops in 
housing values counteracting this influence. 


Lower interest rates and good export 


performance should produce growth in plant 
and machinery investment in 1992/93, 
strengthening even more in the following 
year. An October 1992 survey of business 
opinion showed a further increase in capacity 
utilization by manufacturers and an 
encouraging jump in investment intentions. 
Preliminary import figures for the September 
quarter suggest that increased spending for 
capital goods is underway. While 
construction in the central business districts of 
the main urban centers is likely to remain 
depressed, construction in smaller cities and 
on farms appears to be growing. Mortgage 
rates fell again in October, dropping below 9 
percent for the first time since 1974, giving 
fresh hope for housing. Overall, growth of 5- 
6 percent in gross fixed capital formation 
seems likely for 1992/93. 


Balance of Payments: The current account 
deficit improved markedly in 1991/92 to $174 
million from $1,243 million in 1990/91. The 
improvement was driven by a strong increase 
in the merchandise trade surplus from $859 
million in 1990/91 to $1,990 million in 
1991/92. Exports improved while imports 
contracted. The invisibles balance changed 
little, but remained strongly negative under 
the influence of a deficit in both services 
trade and investment income. In addition to 
the burden from the interest costs of external 
debt, the investment income deficit was 
influenced by earnings for foreign companies 
in New Zealand recovering faster than the 
overseas earnings of New Zealand companies. 


The current account deficit is expected to 
remain at around the $175 million level in 
1992/93. The trade surplus will narrow 
slightly as investment begins to boost imports 
of capital goods. Improvements in the 
international economy should boost the 
overseas earnings of New Zealand firms, and 
lower international interest rates will give 
some savings on debt service costs. While 
tourism receipts should improve, increased 
business travel to support the export drive and 





increased recreational travel as the economy 
recovers will offset those gains. 


Government Budget: In 1989/90, the 
government moved to a fiscal year ending on 
June 30. While this is now consistent with 
trade reporting, national income accounts and 
balance-of-payments reports continue to use 
the March year. In FY1992 (July 1, 1991 - 
June 30, 1992), the financial deficit narrowed 
marginally to 3.4 percent of GDP from 3.5 
percent in FY1991. The deficit is expected to 
increase again to around 3.8 percent of GDP 
in FY1993 before gradually beginning to 
decline in the medium term. 


Total government expenditure declined from 
nearly 43 percent of GDP in FY1991 to 39 
percent in FY1992, as measures introduced 
by the National Party Government in 
December 1990 and July 1991 to contain 
social welfare expenditures began to have an 
impact. This fiscal restraint is expected to 
reduce expenditure to 37 percent of GDP by 
FY1995, but revenues are expected to remain 
at 34-35 percent of GDP over the next three 
fiscal years. A number of large companies 
have tax losses to carry forward, and personal 
income will be growing slowly. 


The country goes to the polls again in 
October 1993, and the government’s resolve 
will be tested next July when it presents the 
FY1994 budget. Thus far, opinion polls 
show that the government has received little 
benefit from the improvement in the 
economy. Progress in reducing 
unemployment could enhance the National 
Party’s prospects, but this is likely to come 
slowly. An alliance of minor parties has 
shown surprising appeal in two by-elections, 
but will have a more difficult time putting 
forth a united platform on a national level. 
The Labour Party is still struggling with 
attempts to divorce itself from the reforms it 
pursued from 1984-1990 while still remaining 
fiscally responsible. In practice, the two 
major parties have moved quite close to each 


other with regard to monetary and fiscal 
policy. 


Inflation; The success of the policy 
framework put in place by the Reserve Bank 
of 1989 in reducing inflation has exceeded the 
expectations of both officials and markets. In 
the year ending September 1992, the consumer 
price index (CPI) increased only 0.9 percent 
from the year ending September 1991, the 
lowest inflation rate of any country in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). The revised act gives 
the Reserve Bank a single objective of 
maintaining price stability. Operationally, 
this objective is pursued through the 
agreement on a policy target by the Finance 
Minister and the Reserve Bank Governor. 
The current target of a zero to 2 percent 
increase in the CPI by the end of 1993 
already has been realized, and current trends 
suggest there should be no problem in 
keeping within the target range. 


Efforts by the government to contain spending 
have relieved the pressure on monetary policy 
in the effort to control inflation. The impact 
on interest rates of lower inflation and a more 
balanced macroeconomic policy has been 
dramatic. Wholesale rates averaged 14.5 
percent for 90-day bills and 13.0 percent for 
5-year bonds in October 1990, but were 
around 6.2 percent for 90-day bills and 7.2 
percent for 5-year bonds by the end of 
October 1992. Lending rates also have 
improved sharply. Mortgage rates have 
dropped from 15.4 percent in October 1990 to 
8.9 percent in November 1992, and base 
lending rates have dropped from 16.3 percent 
to 10.3 percent in the same period. At 
present rates appear to have consolidated, and 
further movements are likely to be influenced 
by international interest rate developments. 


Consumption: Real private consumption 
expenditure grew by only 0.2 percent in 
1991/92 after falling by 0.9 percent the 
previous year. Consumption should improve 





further in 1992/93, growing around 2 percent. 
Real disposable income recovered in 1991/92, 
with household income up by 1.8 percent 
after a drop of 2.2 percent the previous year. 
The increase in income is expected to slow in 
1992/93, but pick up more forcefully again in 
the following year as the recovery gains 
strength. Government consumption dropped 
by 1.5 percent in 1991/92 and is expected to 
contract further in 1992/93 and 1993/94. 
With government consumption equal to 17 
percent of GDP, this contraction will be a 
slight drag on recovery, but with private 
consumption equal to 63 percent of GDP, the 
overall impetus from consumption should 
favor growth. 


Employment: The seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate dropped to 10.3 percent in 
the first two quarters of 1992 from the 10.9 
percent peak level reached in the last two 
quarters of 1991. While part of this 


improvement comes from a drop in the 
participation rate, modest employment growth 


in the last four quarters suggests that the labor 
shedding induced by restructuring is at last 
being outpaced by the growth of new jobs. 
Some analysts believe that unemployment has 
not yet peaked, and a sharp increase in 
participation could temporarily raise the rate 
once again. In any event, progress is likely 
to be slow, and high unemployment will be a 
sensitive issue in the 1993 election. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


New Zealand offers a number of positive 
attributes for U.S. exporters or investors. 
New Zealand and the United States have 
similar cultural backgrounds and share a 
common language. Their business traditions 
also are similar. New Zealand’s work force 
is well educated and consumers are 
technologically sophisticated. The economic 
reforms of recent years promise to provide 
stable prices and wages. 


Investment Climate: New Zealand 
welcomes and encourages foreign investment 
without discrimination. Approval by the 
Overseas Investment Commission (OIC) is 
required for foreign investments over NZ$10 
million or investments of any size in specified 
sectors. The review of investments above 
NZ$10 million applies to both acquisitions 
and "greenfields" investments. Specified 
sectors are commercial fishing and rural land. 
Foreign investment in commercial fishing is 
limited to a 24.9 percent holding, unless an 
exemption is granted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. While the level of 
ownership is not restricted for rural land, 
foreign purchasers are required to 
demonstrate that the purchase is beneficial to 
New Zealand. In practice, the OIC approves 
virtually all investment applications, and its 
approval requirements have not been an 
obstacle for U.S. investors. No performance 
requirements are attached to foreign direct 
investment. Full remittance of profits and 
capital is permitted through normal banking 
channels. 


At the end of 1990 the book value of U.S. 
investment in New Zealand was $2.8 billion, 
second only to Australia. Other major 
investor countries are Japan and the United 
Kingdom. The three industries with the 
largest U.S. investment are 
telecommunications, automobile assembly and 
petroleum refining and distribution. Forestry, 
tourism, franchising and financial services are 
other sectors that offer attractive investment 
opportunities. The disadvantage of a small 
domestic market in New Zealand is partially 
offset through open access to the Australian 
market through the Closer Economic 
Relations (CER) trade agreement, which 
provides a free trade zone for goods and for 
some services. Labor market reforms and 
stable prices are making New Zealand 
increasingly competitive relative to Australia. 


Trade and Investment Issues and Barriers: 
New Zealand embarked on a unilateral tariff 





liberalization program in 1985 with an 
announcement that tariffs on goods not 
produced in New Zealand would be reduced 
to zero. In 1988, the government reported 
that 93 percent of imports entered duty free. 
In December 1987, a general tariff reduction 
plan was announced for goods not covered by 
industry plans. (Four categories of goods are 
covered by industry plans: footwear, carpet, 
apparel, and motor vehicles.) Tariffs on 
other goods were reduced in four stages 
between July 1, 1988 and July 1, 1992 from 
a range of 30 to 40 percent to a range of 
between 16 to 19 percent. In September 1991 
the Government of New Zealand announced 
that tariff reductions would be continued 
between 1993 and 1996, with general tariffs 
dropping by about one third. Separate 
treatment will continue for goods covered by 
industry plans. A review for the post-1996 
period will be conducted in 1994. 


In August 1992, New Zealand repealed 
Section 51 of the Patents Act 1953, which 
contained permissive rules for compulsory 
licensing of pharmaceutical products. While 
these provisions had not been used for several 
years, in 1990 a number of applications were 
filed with the Commissioner of Patents, 
generating a great deal of concern by 
international pharmaceutical companies. The 
repeal of Section 51 brought New Zealand’s 
Patent Act into conformity with the 
intellectual property legislation in other 
industrialized countries. 


U.S.-New Zealand Trade: The United States 
ranks third after Australia and Japan as a 
market for New Zealand, and in the past three 
years has replaced Japan as the number two 
supplier for the New Zealand market. In the 
trade year ending in June 1992, the United 
States enjoyed a trade surplus of $170 million 
with New Zealand. The top two U.S. exports 
in recent years have been large passenger 
aircraft and computers and peripherals. 
Machinery and parts, plastics, and aircraft 
and helicopter parts are other large U.S. 


exports. With investment beginning to 
recover, the outlook for U.S. exports is very 
good. Food products dominate New 
Zealand’s exports to the United States, and 
both beef and cheese face constraints. New 
Zealand is seeking the removal of these 
constraints in the context of the Uruguay 
Round; it also is looking increasingly to Asian 
markets. 


Best Export Sales Prospects: The U.S. 
dollar has appreciated vis-a-vis the New 
Zealand dollar since late 1990. However, 
this reflects a general depreciation of the New 
Zealand’s dollar, and American goods and 
services remain competitive. The sectors 
with the strongest prospects are computers 
and peripherals, aircraft and parts, medical 
equipment, plastic materials and resins, 
computer software, agricultural chemicals, 
books and periodicals, textile fabrics, 
telecommunications equipment, and drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. 


A high level of computer literacy is evident in 
New Zealand. The move towards computer 
networks and systems integration will 
continue aS organizations seek ways to 
improve business communications and to 
increase efficiency. With the increasing 
power of computers, some mainframes will be 
replaced by minicomputers, and some 
minicomputers will be replaced by personal 
computers. 


Since privatization, Air New Zealand has 
been upgrading and expanding its fleet of 
aircraft to meet the strong competition in the 
Pacific Basin. Small aircraft and aircraft 
parts also are an attractive market. The 
expansion of tourism in New Zealand and the 
region should bode well for this market. 


Reforms in public health care will separate 
funding from provision, providing a larger 
private sector role in long-term medical 
treatment, hospitals, emergency care and 
diagnostic services. This development is 





expected to increase the demand for medical 
and diagnostic equipment. 


The plastics industry in New Zealand is 
relatively young and dynamic, and perceived 
as very promising. Packaging is viewed as 
the most promising subsector. There is 
potential to increase the 20 percent U.S. share 
of plastic materials and resins imports. 


The computer software market is dominated 
by U.S. firms, which supply around 70 
percent of imports. New Zealand has a small 
but growing software industry, which can 
provide excellent opportunities for joint 
ventures. 


New Zealand imports virtually all of the 
pesticides that it uses, and also reexports them 
to other markets. The United States is New 
Zealand’s second largest supplier of 
agricultural chemicals after Australia. The 
improved outlook for profits in agriculture 
should boost the demand for agricultural 
chemicals. 


Reading is an important recreational activitiy 
in New Zealand, and U.S. exports have about 
one-fourth of the import market for books. 
U.S. educational products and speciality 
books, such as arts and crafts, do particularly 
well. 


In July 1992, the remaining licensing 
restrictions on textiles were removed, and in 
late 1992 a tariff reduction program for 
textiles became effective. The United States 
currently has over one-fourth of the import 
market for textiles. With the pressure in the 
industry for rationalization, import growth is 
likely to be in higher value products. U.S. 
suppliers should be well positioned to benefit 
from this liberalization. 


The New Zealand regulatory environment for 
telecommunications and broadcasting is one of 
the most liberal in the world. The 
introduction of competition in basic 


telecommunications services in 1991 will be 
extended to the cellular market in 1993, 
providing an excellent market for equipment. 
This open regulatory environment also 
presents sales and investment opportunities for 
value-added services and cable television. 


Expenditure on pharmaceuticals has risen at 
an average annual rate of 18 percent over the 
past decade. New Zealand produces only a 
small percentage of its requirements, and 
imports the remainder. U.S. products are 
viewed as high quality and desirable. Other 
leading suppliers are the United Kingdom and 
Australia. 


U.S. Marketing and _ Investment 
Opportunities: In October 1992, the 
government concluded broad-ranging studies 
on four state-owned enterprises (SOEs) 
identified for potential privatization. The 
SOEs are NZ Rail, Land Corporation, Works 
and Development Services Corporation, and 
Government Computing Services. Marketing 
Strategies are also currently under 
development. Reform in the electricity 
distribution sector also offers investment 
opportunities in some localities. Drought- 
induced electricity shortages in mid-1992 have 
revived interest in additional generating 
capacity, but decisions probably will not be 
made until agreement can be reached on a 
wholesale power pricing policy. This 
agreement is likely to include the separation 
of the TransPower bulk distribution subsidiary 
from the dominant generator Electricorp, an 
SOE. 


At present there are only a few U.S. franchise 
operators in New Zealand. Franchising has 
gained in popularity over the past few years, 
and in 1990 a New Zealand chapter of the 
Franchisors Association of Australia was 
established. 


There are franchising opportunities in a 
broad range of activities: accounting and tax 
services; automotive products and services; 





cleaning services; cosmetics and beauty 
services; fast food and restaurants; hotels and 
motels; insurance services; interior 
decoration; and photographic, photocopying 
and printing service centers. 


Major Project Opportunities: Major project 
activity in late 1992 is limited primarily to the 
public sector. A project is under way to 
strengthen and rehabilitate the old Parliament 
buildings in Wellington. Funding has been 
approved for the construction of the Museum 
of New Zealand, also in Wellington. The 
Auckland Airport Authority has a master plan 
for expansion over the next decade. The 
Wellington City Council has nearly completed 
plans for a major upgrade to its sewage 
treatment facilities, and local authorities in the 
nearby Hutt Valley are assessing future 
options for sewage treatment. In the private 
sector, an upgrade to the Tiwai Point 
aluminum smelter that would increase 
capacity by 30,000 metric tons is expected to 
begin in 1993. 


Conclusion: Restructuring in New Zealand 
has resulted in a_ difficult economic 
environment over the past several years. 


Finally, the country appears poised to reap 
the benefits of its reforms. A broadbased 
recovery is under way, and it appears 


sustainable in the medium term. Now is an 
excellent time for U.S. companies to examine 
marketing or investment opportunities, 
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The Trade Information Center is a one-stop information source on the multitude of Federal 
export assistance programs. The Center is operated by the Trade Promotion Coordinating 
Committee (TPCC), which includes the 19 Federal agencies responsible for international trade 
and export promotion, 


International trade specialists can be reached weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on the Center’s 
toll-free “800” line. These professionals advise exporters on how to locate and utilize govern- 
ment programs and guide them through the export process. They are ready to answer a wide 
variety of questions ranging from how to respond to an international order, to what the top 
foreign markets are for a particular product. 


Information Available from the Center 


The Trade Information Center is an access point for information on all Federal export assistance 
programs, including those that provide: 


e Export Counseling 

e International Market Research and Trade Leads 

¢ Overseas and Domestic Trade Events and Activities 
e Export Financing 


e Advice on Documentation and Licensing Requirements 


Callers can get reports and statistics from the computerized National Trade Data Bank, which 
includes over 100,000 government documents related to export promotion and international 
markets. The Trade Information Center staff also advises businesses on upcoming conferences, 
trade missions and fairs offered in the U.S. and overseas by both federal, state, and local organi- 
zations. 


How to Reach the Trade Information Center 


Businesses can reach the Trade Information Center through a nationwide toll-free number: 
1-800-USA-TRADE (1-800-872-8723). Deaf and hearing-impaired callers can use a toll-free 
telecommunications device: 1-800-TDD-TRADE (1-800-833-8723). The Center is open from 
8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, and a message center takes calls after hours. 
The Center is located in the Department of Commerce at 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Room 7424, Washington, D.C., 20230 





